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Current Topics. 

Ir took the master printers of this 
country close upon a century after the 
political consolidation of the States to 
discover any necessity for or advantage 
in a national union among themselves, 
and hence the annual convention of the 
United Typothete of America that 
began at New York on the 18th of 
September was only the second meeting 
of that body. The master printers 
may congratulate themselves equally on 
their long abstention from co-operation 
and their final resort to it, showing, in 
the former instance, an appreciation of 
the soundness of the national habit of 
self-reliance and personal independence 
that has had so great an effect upon 
our national progress and the individual 
well-being of the members of the com- 
munity, and, in the latter, a quick per- 
ception of the circumstances that called 
for a change in their business methods 
and relations, and of the direction 
wherein and the extent to which that 
change should carry them. Whatever 
the future may have in store for the 
United Typothetz or its successors, it 
is apparent that the exigency has not 
yet arisen which shall require employ- 
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ing printers to surrender any consider- 
able degree of individual control of 
their business to a central authority, 
and the officers and members of the 
convention did well, in their addresses, 
debates and resolutions, to adhere close- 
ly to the consultative and exemplary 
functions of their national organization. 

It is gratifying to be reminded, now 
and then, that the sense of humor has 
not entirely departed from American 
journalism, despite the many hard and 
partly just things said against the press. 
We have received from a newspaper 
personage, who took extraordinary 
pains to cover his tracks as a tribute to 
his modesty, an order to send PRint- 
ERS’ INK for one year to ‘‘ William 
Shakespeare, Stratford-on-Avon, Eng- 
land,” with a polite request to render 
the bill therefor to Mr. Ignatius Don- 
nelly. We are not vain enough to 
suppose that Master Shakespeare, in 
his present circumstances, could receive 
any appreciable benefit from a perusal 
of our little journal, and until we can 
hear further from the elder Disraeli, 
whose ‘‘ Amenities”’ and ‘‘ Calamities ” 
of Authors stamp him as a leading 
authority, we shall not think of subject- 
ing Shakespeare to the kindly ministra- 
tions of Mr. Donnelly. It is enough 
that the sage of Minnesota should pre- 
scribe the writings of Shakespeare with- 
out interfering with his reading matter. 

IN the first issue of PRINTER’s INK, 
an editorial article attacked the prac- 
tice of the Government in engaging 
directly in manufacturing enterprises, 
to supply its official needs, as “‘ not 
only unjust to the tax-payer, but injuri. 
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ous to the advancement of the arts and 
industries affected ;’ concluding with 
the assertion that ‘‘ the efforts of Gov- 
ernment to effect directly what can best 
be effected through private enterprise, 
have always resulted, and must always 
result, in impeding individual growth 
and wasting individual resource.” In 
that article, the course of the Govern- 
ment, in going into the bank-note en- 
graving, and the book and job printing 
business, instead of having its engrav- 
ing and printing provided for ‘‘ upon 
competitive bids,” thus securing ‘* low- 
est reasonable cost, and the art expand- 
ing under the stimulating influence of 
liberal employment,” was deprecated. 
The Government Printing Office at 
Washington has just passed through 
the ordeal of an investigation by a Con- 
gressional committee. With regard to 
its former state, there can be no doubt, 
nor is there any dispute that its past 
management has been wasteful, ineffi- 
cient and corrupt to a degree almost 
past realization or belief. Its present 
management, being a matter of current 
** politics,” is naturally viewed from 
diametrically opposite standpoints. The 
one report lauds it for unspeakable ex- 
cellence, the other for unfathomable 
badness. The signers of these respec- 
tive reports having arranged themselves 
on strict party lines, it is a matter of 
course that neither report represents 
anything higher than a campaign docu- 
ment for present use. The truth is, 
doubtless, somewhere between the two 
reports, with a moral certainty that 
‘* best” in a government establishment 
has the same meaning as ‘“‘ very unsat- 
isfactory ” in private affairs. 

THE horrors of street advertisements 
form the subject of an interesting and 
thorough article in a late issue of a lead- 
ing London newspaper. The writer 
makes serious objection to the terrifying 
and monstrous colored pictures, illus- 
trative of sensational plays, medical 
nostrums and accident insurance, which 
plaster the walls and boardings of the 
metropolis from end to end, or are 
made increasingly frightful and repug- 
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nant by being carried along the foot- 
walks, singly or in procession, by ‘‘ ani- 
mated sandwiches.” Our own country 
is far from being free of such inva- 
sions of the public comfort and mental 
tranquillity ; but the evil is felt here 
with much less severity than in Eng- 
land, where the greater pressure of 
competition and the smaller margin of 
profit have for many years past driven 
the mercantile classes to every possible 
device of publicity, and where a less 
sensitive popular taste *has permitted 
methods and styles of advertising that 
would not be tolerated in North America. 
Occasionally, some disgusting or other- 
wise repulsive woodcut finds its way 
into the advertising spaces of an Ameri- 
can journal; but newspaper advertising, 
as a whole, is everywhere ‘‘ void of of- 
fence” in this particular, and especially 
so on this continent. 

PRESIDENT DE VINNE is such a lover 
of his art, and such a master of its his- 
tory and details, that it was a foregone 
conclusion that his opening address to 
the delegates of the United Typothetz 
would be full of wisdom and modera- 
tion. In these respects his hearers were 
in nowise disappointed. His reminders 
to them of their duty to elevate their 
calling ; of the little that organization 
could do for them by comparison with 
Nithful individual action ; of the impos- 
sibility of restoring the system of ap- 
prenticeship in any modified form that 
would prove effective, and his caution 
against the use of their banded strength 
for purposes of aggression or retalia- 
tion, were worthy of his office and the 
occasion. Equally good and serviceable, 
after their kind, were his justificatory 
words in behalf of working printers’ 
organizations for self-help and mutual 
advancement ; his advocacy of arbitra- 
tion to settle differences that did not 
threaten the foundations of business ; 
his suggestions of trade schools in the 
large cities, of printers’ clubs as a 
means of bringing employers and work- 
men together socially, for the systematic 
investigation of improvements in print- 
ing processes and appliances for the 
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common good of the fraternity, and for 
a co-operative study of printing-office 
administration, generally admitted to be 
very faulty and a serious obstacle to the 
successful carrying on of the business 
in the present era of keen competition, 
high wages and low prices. His shrewd 
intimation that the Copyright Bill now 
before Congress would be more likely to 
transfer British masters and workmen 
to the United States than to increase 
the employment and gains of the print- 
ing capital and labor already here bore 
fruit at the convention, and is not likely 
to be lost upon employers and journey- 
men during the next few months. 

WE have spoken elsewhere of the 
importance. of trade journals to those 
engaged, as employers or employed, in 
the several arts and industries repre- 
sented by such publications. The 
greater the extent to which the inter- 
ested classes avail themselves of the 
valuable assistance of these professional 
journals, by subscribing for and read- 


ing and circulating them, the greater 
necessity for and inducement to those 
who cater to the physical needs of these 
specialized constituencies of readers to 
use the advertising columns of the 


class periodicals. It is probable that 
this necessity and inducement cuts 
somewhat into the advertising patron- 
age of the general newspaper press, 
but the greater result lies in a di- 
minished use of circulars, specially ad- 
dressed and mailed. 

PRINTERS’ INK has been furnished 
with a copy of a circular letter issued 
from the publishing department of a 
prominent weekly journal, having a cir- 
culation of many tens of thousands, 
from which we make the following ex- 
tract: ‘‘ We carry no accounts on our 
books outside of advertising agents. 
We would prefer that you send your 
advertisement through one of the many 
reliable advertising agencies in the 
country.” Accompanying this circular 
form is an explanatory letter from the 
publishers of the journal, stating that 
they try to encourage the advertising 
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public to make use of the advertising 
agencies, for the reason that the greater 
the extent to which that is done, the 
lower the cost to the advertiser and the 
smaller the losses of publishers, This 
explanation, without expressly setting 
forth or solving the problem, does both 
by plain inference ; for nothing can be 
clearer than the proposition, that the 
larger the business of the advertising 
agencies the smaller need be the indi- 
vidual charges to their customers for 
doing it, while the newspapers find 
their gain in more advertising and 
fewer bad debts. There are editors 
who deem themselves capable of order- 
ing the domestic and foreign policy of 
a country like our own for size, popu- 
lation and intelligence, who yet believe 
it to be an unvarying law of nature 
that two persons cannot engage in a 
transaction of business without one of 
the two being a loser thereby. A per- 
tinent question to put to such an os 
asinorum would be as to which is the 
gainer, and which the loser, when a 
subscription or advertisement is re- 
ceived at the office of a journal edited 
and published upon principles and rules 
originating, let us say, at the Moon, 
TRADE SCHOOLS, as proposed by Mr. 
De Vinne, are probably the best, if not 
the only feasible means of providing an 
adequate supply of capable native 
printers for our future needs. The ap- 
prenticeship system, as he has said, was 
truly ‘‘ one of the relics of feudalism,” 
and ‘*‘ praetically a qualified slavery.” 
All the same, however, it was a good 
system in its day, and is not to be his- 
torically discredited by calling it bad 
names now. The apprentice was a de- 
pendent and his duties were partially of 
a servile character ; but his position and 
functions implied neither tyranny nor 
degredation in the social organization 
of his time, and he was simply in a 
state of probation and preparation for . 
that condition of mastership from which 
the majority are now excluded by rea- 
son of the large scale upon which suc- 
cessful enterprises of business are 
necessarily projected and executed. 
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Echoes of the Time. 


The making of books about books is 
a branch of literature much cultivated 
in France, where the attention paid to 
style is favorable to success in that 
delicate kind of work. In the United 
States we have a similar but far off 
form of literary activity, which may be 
characterized as the advertising of ad- 
vertising. This is pursued in the pub- 
lication departments of many daily and 
weekly journals, and it consists in 
sending to what are technically known 
as ‘‘ foreign advertisers” nicely printed 
circulars, wherein the advantages of 
advertising in general and of advertis- 
ing in this or that newspaper or period- 
ical in particular, are set forth with 
much force and polish of diction ; the 
arrangement and statement of the argu- 
ment and the illustrative facts being 
remarkable for cleverness of concep- 
tion and expression. A friend who re- 
cently had occasion to insert a small 
advertisement of a general nature in a 
few selected publications has shown me 
a collection of these advertisements 
about advertisements that have reached 
him through the mail from journals not 
included in his list, and he informs me 
that if they had come singly and at suf- 
ficient intervals apart, he should have 
found himself incapable of resisting 
their seductive logic, persuasive rhetoric 
and mathematical demonstrations of 
facts (it being noted that ‘‘ facts” are 
points in which these circulars are 
especially strong always) ; but laying 
them side by side, his judgment is so 
enfeebled by uncertainty and his pur- 
pose by distrust, that in any further 
taking of the public into his confidence 
he means to avail himself of some re- 
liable advertising agent, who can have 
no inducement to blow anybody’s horn 
but his own. 

* * - 

It is with malicious satisfaction that 
I read, in an article dealing with the 
latest manifestation of Anglomania 
among the gilded youth of France, that 
as soon as the newly fledged athlete 
considers his muscle and his skill in 
boxing sufficiently developed, he pro- 
ceeds to quarrel with and assault some 
Parisian cabdriver, under the mistaken 
idea that the chief distinction of the 
male of the British aristocracy con- 
sists in the ability of a ‘‘milord” to 
floor a costermonger, a coalheaver or a 
cabman. While a French cabby could 
not hope, even if he could be conceived 
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of as desiring to rival the naked brutish- 
ness of a New York hackman of the 
old school, Americans who have made 
the tour of Europe will almost univer- 
sally agree that for pure aggravation of 
one’s feelings, the extortion and impu- 
dence of a Parisian jehu distance all 
his compeers. 


* 

Formerly, the personalities of authors 
were kept to themselves and their imme- 
diate circle of relatives and acquaint- 
ances until death should transform them 
to historic personages, when some com- 
petent and friendly hand would under- 
take the duty of telling posterity what- 
ever was instructive or of lasting interest 
in their lives. Then living writers began 
to burn incense to and for each other in 
the ready pages of the magazines. Next, 
under the guise of imparting the studies 
and methods that had brought them 
contemporary fame, they were enabled to 
fly kites for themselves. Now, they have 
taken to presenting themselves anony- 
mously in their novels, the kindly and 
not wholly disinterested publishers pass- 
ing tips around among the reviewers 
and literary editors, who in turn give 
‘* the office” to the public. What the 
next stage in the evolution of personal- 
ism as a branch of literature may be, I 
shall not attempt to guess; but there is 
no reason to doubt that so long as the 
popular taste in fiction runs to the sub- 
jective, as opposed to the objective, 
method of treatment, novelists will, as 
a matter of choice and Gonvenience, an- 
alyse and elaborate their own thoughts 
and opinions, and clothe their dummy 
characters with them. The average 
novel reader, who is usually too indolent 
to do any thinking for himself, will be 
slow in discovering that he is being fed 
with husks in lieu of corn, so long as 
the ‘‘tickle me, tickle you” usage lasts 
among contemporary writers, and the 
magazines find it profitable to publish 
and illustrate what one popular author 
chooses to say of the originality, depth, 
power and versatility of another. 

* » 


During a recent ride on the rail, I 
was glad to be able to relieve the tedium 
of the journey to an agreeable English 
tourist that shared the car seat with me, 
by lending him a copy of ‘‘ The Quick 
or the Dead” that had already served 
its turn with myself. He spent an hour 
or so languidly over it, and upon his 
handing it back with thanks, I ventured 
the inquiry: ‘‘ Well! What do you think 
of it?” The answer came promptly: 
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**Plum pudding and rum sauce!” I My own emotions, however, out- 
laughed over the reply, typically British rivaled those of either of the pair of 
in its animalism of spirit and metaphor, veterans on the Potomac excursion, for 
and as I turned it over and over in my I recognized in the yarn a modernization 
mind, for want of better employment as and elaboration of a fanciful production 
we rolled along, and recalled the luxuri- of my own published in the Washing- 
ousness and excitation of motive and ton Chronicle a few years after the close 
narration in the tale, I could not help of the rebellion, under the title: ‘A 
acknowledging to myself that the beefy Little Story of the Great War,” and 
and beery epigram of my whilom Eng- which, by reason of the pathos of its 
lish friend was quite the best critical subject, gained a wide circulation at 
summary of Mrs. Rives-Chanler’s little the time in the clippings of the press. 
skit that had come under my observa- I have no reason to believe that the 
tion. Confederate and the Federal soldier told 
re” of in the Church Guardian ever had 
Some journalistic Jeremiah was lately an existence outside of my own brain, 
bewailing, upon the housetops of San and I am about ready to join the Jere- 
Francisco, the degeneracy of a century miah of San Francisco, who weeps at 
which was nearing its end without pro- the flat, stale and hashed-up character 
ducing any truly great and original of nineteenth century literature. 
poem, play, picture, sculpture or other Auditus. 
work of the intellect, but was content - — 
to occupy itself with repeated thresh- : 
ings ae few ears of cag filched Personal Intelligence, 
from the garners of preceding ages. The jovial face of Wm. M. Patton 
Filled with indignation at what seemed was seen among the Philadelphia dele- 
o> ass cae of gross carelessness OF gates to the Typothete convention, 
blindness, I was about to echo in these The proceedings of the convention will 
columns the names of a few of the no doubt be ably reported in the Paper 
men of this century who have lit tapers aiid Pia 
that are destined to burn as long as any 4 
light of intelligence illumines the earth, Frank L. Janeway, of New Bruns- 
when I became interested in an article wick, N. J., editor of the /redonian, is 
in the Church Guardian, describing in Europe. 
the peculiar and powerful ee Geo. M. Stanchfield, of *‘ Inkoleum” 
under which Charles W esley composed fame, was one of the St. Paul delegates 
that famous hymna, Jesu, Lover of to the recent convention of the United 
my Soul,” the more so because the @¢- Typothete. He expresses the opinion 
count supplied an excellent illustration that the banquet and the midnight fes- 
of something that I had intended to tivities at the World’s were “immense.” 
advance on the question of strength 
and originality in intellectual work. The friends of W. H. Cook, editor 
The article went on to give examples of of the Milford /Journa/, are congratu- 
the influence of the hymn under various lating him upon his marriage. 
circumstances connected with the sing- 
ing of it, and one example described 
the emotion that took possession of an 
ex-Confederate soldier on a Potomac 
river excursion steamer at recognizing 
in the person of another excursionist, 
who was singing the hymn totheac- A. R. Elliott, New York correspond- 
companiment of the saloon piano, a ent for the Grocery World, has re- 
Federal soldier whom he had been turned from a trip to Lake George. 
about to shoot on the picket line many Col. Donn Piatt, editor of Belford’s 
years before, when his murderous pur- Magazine, has been taking a trip 
, ae arrested by the circumstance through the West, and has naturally 
of his intended victim s merting es been interviewed on political topics by 
same hymn, in a peculiarly tender an’ many of the papers on the route. 
touching manner, while walking his 7 
lonely beat. Mutual explanations fol E. J. Nicholson, the editor and pub- 
lowed (on the steamer, not the lisher of the New Orleans Picayune, is 
picket line), and the curtain was in this city. His wife accompanies 
lowered on an _ effective tableau. him. 


—— 


Colin Keith Urquhart, probably the 
best known journalist in paper manu- 
facturing circles of this city, was the 
official stenographer of the Typothetz 
convention. 
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Special Correspondence. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

The medical faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania have undertaken 
the publication of Zhe University Med- 
ical Magazine, a monthly periodical 
that will contain matters of interest 
to those connected with the medical 
branch of the University. The first 
number of the new magazine will 
shortly appear. 

The former proprietor of the Cam- 
den Courier, Frank F. Patterson, will 
erect in Philadelphia a large building 
on Federal street, to be used as a print- 

-house. 

The Philadelphia German Democrat 
completed the fiftieth year of its exist- 
ence on the 14th of September. The 
present owner of the paper is Dr. E. 
Morwitz, who purchased it in 1853. 
The Democrat ranks first among the 
German newspapers of this country. 

The autumn number of Strawbridge 
& Clothier’s Quarterly has made its 
appearance in Philadelphia, and is a 
very creditable publication. It treats 
of fashions, decorative art, household 
information and miscellaneous matters. 

Clayton McMichael, of the orth 
American was one of the Philadelphia 
delegates to the second annual conven- 
tion of the United Typothetz. 

A. C. Graw, the manager of the 
Temperance Gaxette, of Camden, N. J., 
married recently. 

THERE’ an old English proverb that 

“*good wine needs no bush.” The 
aphorism is supposed to be derived 
from an ancient custom of sticking up 
a bush as a sign over a vintner’s door. 
It may, at first sight, seem strange for 
a newspaper, in advocating advertising, 
to quote such an axiom as this; yet 
nothing is more true, It is not great, 
flashing advertisements which makes a 
successful business, but announcements 
containing such information as is of 
real interest to the readers. Persons 
should not have their attention called 
to an advertisement by some trick, only 
to be disappointed by finding it of no 
interest to them ; they ought rather to 
be made to regularly look for it on ac- 
count of its intrinsic interest. An ad- 
vertisement can, by the aid of the 
“*intelligent compositor,” be made to 
look excessively interesting in its ap- 
pearance. But, if this be all, it doesn’t 
very much the advertiser’s ob- 
ject ; it has to be interesting in matter, 
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too, if it is to produce effect and bear 
fruit. The object is, of course, not to 
draw attention to one’s advertisement, 
but to one’s goods; yet the former is 
too often accomplished without the 
latter. 

CENTRAL STATES. 

Newspaper publishers all over the 
country are annoyed by a system of 
petty swindling that, trifling in a single 
instance, reaches a considerable sum in 
the long run. I have reference to the 

cystom of returning papers that have 
been sold, as unsold. It is not necessary 
to dwell upon this dishonest practice, 
for all newspaper men know how and to 
what extent it is done. The Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette has devised a plan 
which it is believed will render such 
cheating impossible. With its issue of 
September 19th is was published with a 
small parallelogram marked out in 
punctures, on the upper right-hand 
corner of the first page. Within the 
parallelogram are printed the words, 
“* Tear this off when sold.” The util- 
ity of this plan is manifest, and it only 
remains to be seen whether or not it 
will prove successful. 

Ohio editors are having a warm dis- 
pute over the alleged infraction of pos 
tal regulations in the circulation of a 
circular called the Zax Reform Advo- 
cate. The postmaster at Dayton ad- 
mits that the Advocate has been folded 
up in the Dayton Journa/, but claimed 
that this was the custom and not a vio- 
lation of the law. A complaint has 
been made to Postmaster-General Don 
M. Dickinson and the charges will be 
fully investigated by a committee. 

A new German Republican paper 
has been started in Piqua, O. It is 
known as the Pigua Mercur, and is the 
only Republican newspaper published 
in that language in Northwestern Ohio. 
Piqua now has nine newspapers—four 
of which are dailies. Two of the nine 
are printed in German, 

A rather amusing instance of jour- 
nalistic independence occurs in a recent 
issue of the Cincinnati Commercial Ga- 
zette. Two Columbus subscribers of old 
standing write on accusing the paper 
of slander and lack of reliability. The 
Gazette publishes both letters under the 
flippant heading, ‘‘ So 

Fred. F. Mayfield, 


Sorry.” 

the editor and 
publisher of the Mew Crusade, of 
Springfield, Mo., has leased that pub- 
lication, and is enjoying a well-earned 


relief from the cares of business and 
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the tripod. The paper was first started 
a little over a year ago, and has already 
attained a circulation of 2,260, it is 
said. 

Mr. John P. Rudd, of the Cincin- 
anti 77/dune, is in Albany, on business 
connected with his paper. 

On September 17, the Citizen and 
Gazette and Daily Citizen, of Urbana, 
Ohio, came out under new manage- 
ment. It will be known as the Citizen 
and Gazette Publishing Co., under 
charge of Z. T. Lewis, Geo. A. Talbot 
and Jos. P. Smith 

Some of the stockholders in the La- 
bor Signal Co., of Indianapolis, pub- 
lishers of the Lador Signa/, are dissat- 
isfied with the management of that 
paper, and are suing for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver. The dissatisfied 
stockholders accuse the editor of the 
paper referred to of fraud, and also 
state that the directors permit ‘‘ unprin- 
cipled demagogues to dictate the policy 
of the paper,” presumably for pecu- 
niary considerations. 





Tue larger and more prosperous a 
city is, the greater is the need of adver- 
tising. In a very small town it is not 
impossible for buyers to visit every 
store ; and strangers can very easily 
find out for themselves pretty much all 
they, as purchasers, require to know. 
But in a city, where a person is barely 
acquainted with even the name of his 
next-door neighbor, all is different. A 
stranger is lost among the multitude of 
elaborate (not to say gaudy) signs, and 
even a resident frequently is quite in a 
quandary as to which way to turn for 
what he wants. Consequently it’s a 
mistake to make of the newspaper a 
like promiscuous medley. The mer- 
chant’s advertisement should rather be 
an orderly, interesting, and well-written 
catalogue of the goods then for sale, 
what they cost, and where to get them. 

PACIFIC STATES. 

It is rumored that hereafter the 
Union, published at San Luis Obispo, 
Cal., will be issued daily, instead of 
weekly as heretofore. If this be true, 
the Repudlic, the only daily paper now 
published in that town, will have a 
dangerous rival. 

Parties of editors and their families 
from Nebraska and Idaho have been 
spending a brief vacation at Salt Lake 


SS 
ing September, Walter H. Nixon, 
managing editor of the Morning Press, 


of Santa Barbara, Cal., has been in 
San Francisco on business. 

E, A. Stephens, a well-known jour- 
nalist, of Los Angeles, has been fined 
$350 for libel. 

Farrell & Cook have started a paper 
at Compton, Los Angeles county, 
called the /ndependent. 

Mrs, Gertie de Force Cluff is again 
editing the Lodi Review. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 

Oxford, N. C., has now a new paper, 
the third to be established in that enter- 
prising little town. The Mews of Ox- 
Jord is the name of the new venture. 
The first issue consists of four pages, 
well filled with interesting news of a 
local character, which shows that A. 
Venable, the editor, and E. E. Pas- 
chall, the business manager, appreciate 
the importance of local news for coun- 
try papers. The new paper will, no 
doubt, be well patronized by local ad- 
vertisers, in which case its success is 
assured. 

The 7imes, of Valdosta, Ga., has 
doubled its size and will hereafter be 
published as an eight page paper, an 
event it celebrates by appearing in a 
new dress of type. 

The Oconee Enterprise, another Geor- 
gia paper, established but a year or two 
ago has lost its editor and publisher, 
L. Shackleford, who died but recently. 

R. W. Musser, a newspaper man of 
many years experience, and well known 
in Missouri and Keptucky, has leased 
the Glasgow, Ky., Banner for a term 
of five years. R. B. Rodgers, the 
owner and former publisher, has gone 
to Neeper, Mo. 

The publication of the Southern 
Leader, of Jacksonville, has been tem- 
porarily suspended, owing to the yel- 
low fever scourge in that city. 

A Roya. Quack.—‘* Whitehall, 
May 14, 1664. His Sacred Majesty, 
having declared it to be his Royal will 
and purpose to continue the healing 
of his people for the Evil during the 
Month of May, and then to give over 
till Michaelmas next, I am commanded 
to give notice thereof, that the people 
may not come up to Town in the Inter- 
im and lose their labour.”—ZLondon 
Publick Intelligencer, temp. Charlies II, 

THE JouRNALIST.—“‘ A journalist is 
a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of ad- 
vice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of 
nations.’’—NVapoleon. 
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LITERARY CHAT. 

Edwin Arnold will always be re- 
membered as a busy London editor 
who managed to snatch enough time 
between the arduous duties of his pro- 
fession to write a masterpiece of poetry 
which was for a considerable period of 
time the most talked-about book in the 
language. Another practical newspa- 
perman who seems to have succeeded 
at literature is Arlo Bates, the Boston 
editor. He is, beyond question,- an 
easy and graceful writer, yet the re- 
viewer read his latest book, ‘‘ The 
Pagans,” constantly under protest. In 
the first place, it is remarkably difficult 
to get interested in the narrative, and, 
as a natural consequence, one cares but 
little for the manceuvres and witty 
speeches of the different characters. 
There is not enough ‘‘ story” or plot 
in the book to make it worth a moment’s 
consideration from that standpoint, and 
the reader not unnaturally wonders, 
when he has turned the last page and 
arrived at the ‘‘ Finis,’’ what it is all 
about. A better title for the novel than 
“* The Pagans,” would have been ‘‘ The 
Epigrammatists.” ‘This continual pop- 
ping of epigrams is as annoying as the 
popping of champagne corks behind 
the scenes at the theatre. One is im- 

led by a mad, wicked impulse to 
jump into the book and ring his festive 
chestnut bell after some of those smart 
speeches, especially when he is told by 
the author that they are so witty. Per- 
haps the reviewer is unjust in his opinion, 
but in reading the book he was oppressed 
by a dull, lurking suspicion that the au- 
thor had laboriously constructed a num- 
ber of those epigrams at his leisure and 
was continually on the lookout for an 
opportunity to work them in. 


** 


I understand that Ernest De Lancey 
Pierson is to contribute the piece de 
resistance to an early number of Be/- 
JSord’s Magazine. Concerning Mr. Pier- 
son's first venture in novel-writing, ‘‘A 
Slave of Circumstances,” it is perhaps 
best that nothing be said here. I read 
it on the recommendation of a certain 
book reviewer, who certainly ought to 
know whereof he writes, and the vol- 
ume now rests demurely on my library 
shelves, while on the fly-leaf is scrib- 
bled a transposition of Punch’s never- 
to-be-forgotten advice to those about to 
marry. Suffice it to say, the book did 
not show any reason why the author 


should not do a great deal better in the 
future. That Belford, Clarke & Co. 
have seen fit to publish Mr. Pierson’s 
new novel .complete in a single issue of 
their magazine, which has yet a reputa- 
tion and circulation to achieve, cer- 
tainly argues that better work may be 
expected from him. When he confines 
himself to verse he is charming, and it 
is to his pen that we are indebted for 
several clever skits which, like ‘‘ The 
Reformed Romancer,” are. refreshing 
from their very brilliancy. Mr. Pier- 
son's career will be watched with 


interest. 


* _* 


* 


When shall we hear the last of 
Amelie Rives-Chanler? This confir- 
mation nonsense has been the latest 
thing to give the newspapers something 
to talk about in connection with her. 
The fair authoress is not only exten- 
sively talked about, but is sure to at- 
tract general attention whenever she 
appears in public. The Aaditues of 
Wallack’s were not a little interested, 
one night last week, in watching three 
uniformed messenger boys impressive- 
ly march into one of the proscenium 
boxes, and leave there two magnificent 
baskets of flowers. Shortly after Mr. 
and Mrs. Chanler appeared in the 
box and, needless to say, divided hon- 
ors with the stage throughout the 
evening. Mrs. Chanler acts as though 
she were utterly unconscious of the fact 
that she is the observed of all observ- 
ers. She is beyond doubt very beauti- 
ful, and a beautiful woman is always 
irresistible to men. 


*,* 


What may be termed the drawing 
card in both the current Scribner's 
and Lippincott’s, is in each case a con- 
tribution by a famous man who has 


lately died. The special E. P. Roe 
Lippincott’s is thoroughly readable, and 
as this is what the publishers aim at, 
the magazine may be considered a suc- 
cess. The Wallack paper in Scribner's 
will substantially add to its sale, and 
the fine delicately-toned illustrations 
which have distinguished this periodical 
from the first issue are doing much to 
bring its circulation up to those longer 
established. Yet when one glances 
over the immense amount of periodical 
literature—weekly and :monthly—dis- 
played on the news-stands, he cannot 
help, but wonder how they all manage 
to live. 
Irving J. Romer. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


LITERATURE AND ADVERTISING AGAIN, 
To the Editor of Printers’ Ink. 

Six: Whoever ‘* A Newspaper Publisher,’ 
whose letter was printed in the last issue of 
your very readable paper, may be, | must say 
that I cannot agree with him in his conclu- 
sions. | have long been regarding the en- 
croachment of journalism upon the province 
of literature with disfavor, Perhaps | am a 
little behind the times in my ideas, but I have 
always thought that a newspaper is and ought 
to be a paper for giving the news and nothing 
more. This issuing of mammoth Sunday edi- 
tions and entire books in a single issue may be 
all right for papers like the New York Wor/d, 
who are constantly striving to do something 
novel in order to advertise themselves; but 
when it comes to advocating this as a perma- 
nent feature of journalism, *‘ I ain't there,.”’ I 
have no fault to find with the country editor, 
who devotes considerable space to limping 
par and mushy love stories, the product of 
local talent; but the appalling extreme to 
which this system may be carried has become 
only too evident in some of our so-called lead- 
ing papers. That placing advertisements in 
close proximity to high literary matter will in- 
crease the aie of the former I am not pre- 

red to deny, but in newspapers | do not 

lieve that this can ever be turned to practi- 
cal account; in short, that a newspaper pub- 
lisher will never be able to increase his rates a 
apd by printing all the available literature 
ne can lay his hands on. 

Yours very truly, ALonzo STEPHENS. 


——_- @ -—______ 


Notes and Queries, 


THERE is a clock in the St. Johns- 
bury house office, a pretty good clock, 
too, so far as we know, put there by an 
advertising shark and paid for by local 
advertisers. Around this clock are 
gathered the advertisements of nine 
local business firms ; that is, they were 
local business firms once, but now all 
but three of them are out of business. 
Some of the firms disappeared from the 
list of business houses in this commu- 
nity years ago, and some are literally 
dead. This advertising after death is 
a big scheme ; but, like all this sort of 
advertising, it is dead from the word 
go. A glance at the advertising col- 
umns of the Caledonian will show that 
the men of this day and generation are 
wiser than were their fathers.—.S?¢. 
Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian. 


A subscriber of ours asks who is the pub- 
lusher of the *‘ Trade List Annual,” or where 
he can obtain acopy. He is unable to give 
any further particulars, and I have never 
heard of such a publication, Can you help 
me out? L s&s. CG 


[The ** Publishers’ Trade List An- 


nual” 1s published by the Pudiishers’ 
Weekly, 330 Pearl street. ] 
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No matter to what extent a man may 
advertise, he can never be so sound an 
adviser as a competent agent doing a 
large business. While one has but the 
experience of his own goods, the other 
has the experience of hundreds, whose 
business he transacts, and knows the 
result in each instance ; so that no case 
can arise but he has a precedent to 
guide him.—enry Sell. 

Are there any books or pamphlets published 
on the science of advertising? If so, will you 
kindly give me the name and publisher of the 
same. we wn We 

[For answer to this query see PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, No. 2, page 41.] 


SOME papers surmount their news 
columns with astounding statements of 
their contents, in immense type. Often, 
though, one looks in vain for the news 
on which the heading is based, or find- 
ing it, is disappointed by its unimport- 
ance. It is very foolish thus to make a 
practice of vexing readers either with 
fruitless search or disappointed curi- 
osity. Of like character is the conduct 
of the advertiser who calls great atten- 
tion to unworthy goods. Even if he 
succeeds by this method in diminishing 
his unsalable stock, he has only made 
people buy what they don’t like, and to 
that extent has damaged his business. 
Let the article be what will be certain 
to give satisfaction, and then make it 
as widely known as possible. What is 
not satisfactory at the price marked 
should be disposed of in the best way 
practicable at the price it will fetch 
But on no account advertise it except 
in accordance with the facts, as, for 
instance, ‘ old stock reduced,” ‘‘ dam- 
aged goods cheap.’’— Zx. 

I am thinking of buying a type-writer, 
Will you favor me with the names of the 
three machines referred to on page 82, num 


ber 4,0f Printers’ INK, especially with the 
name of the winner in the Toronto contest. 
w. C 


[The type-writing machines conceded 
to be the leaders are the Remington, 
the Caligraph and the Hammond. In 
the Toronto contest only the Reming. 
ton and the Caligraph were entered, 
and the fastest time was made on the 
Remington machine. Both the ma- 
chines, however, fully meet the de- 
mands of ordinary work, so that unless 
the typewriter is desired for the purpose 
of ** breaking records,” the choice is 
optional with the purchaser ] 
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Business Items. 


CALIFORNIA.—William Penry has sold 
the Jackson Dispatch. 
Mortgages. 
South Rosa—D, Sheward & Son, printers, 
chtl thi encaie ate o mes 
. 7 s * 

CoLor.abo.—Naugle & Layne, publish- 
ers of Colorado Springs, have been 
suceeeded by Geo. E. Holbein. 

Mortgages. 

Colorado Springs—O. ce Howard & Co,, 

publishers, chtl.... $500 

Red Cliff—W. B. Thorn, pub.Comet,chtl. 529 

. * . 

Dakota.—W. M. Scott, publisher of 
Larrimore, has sold out. 

McMillan & Muir, publishers of 
Hamilton, have dissolved. 

Mortgages. 

Hunter—C. E, Stone, printer, chtl...... $125 
Millbank—Henry Volkmar, publisher... 410 
* ® 
* 

DELAWARE.—At Georgetown, Clark & 
Downham, the publishers of the Szs- 
sex Journal, have been succeeded by 
Robinson & Boyce. 

+ * * 

FLoripa.— The Sanford Publishing Co, 

of Sanford have made an assignment. 
* * ” 

GrorGia.—The Atlanta Christian Jn- 
dex has been sold to Dr. H. H. 
Tucker. 

* * * 

ILLINOIS.—The 7Zimes, of Orion, of 
which W. A. Bolles is the proprietor, 
has been burned out. 

Jas. C. Drake, a printer of Chicago, 
has made an assignment. 

Samuel Bingham’s Sons of Chicago, 
the well-known firm of printers’ roll- 
ers manufacturers, have been incor- 

rated with a capital stock of 

20,000. 

The Chicago branch of the Ameri- 
can Press Association has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$800,000. 

Vonachen & Heimerman, printers 
of Peoria, have dissolved. 

C. R. Teed, a printer of Chicago, 
has given a $200 bill of sale. 

Mortgages. 

Chicago—H. H. Bagwell & Co., print- 

ers, chtl 25 
W. H., Gallop, printer, chti|) “216 
i N. White. printer, chtl.... 527 
. E. T. Hay, printer, chtl.. 904 

Mattoon—W., F, Purtell, publisher, chtl, 1,164 

Ottawa—L. A, Rose, pub. Journad,chtl, 225 

Prophetstown—H. P. Green, pub., deed 7,200 

Savanna—F. S.Greenleaf, publisher, r.e. 1,000 

Turner—C, E. Trescott, printer, chtl,.. 288 
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INDIANA.—New papers in this State 
are: Our Visitor, a monthly pub- 
lished at Vevay, and the MMaz/, a 
weekly publication of Woodland. 

Mortgages. 
Indianapolis—C. A. Bates, printer, chtl., $330 
* * ” 

Iowa.—Glass & Co., printers of Dav- 
enport, have sold out. 

D. J. Wooding, of the Western 
Herald Printing Co., has given a 
chattel mortgage of $250. 

A. B. Keith has sold the Denison 
Bulletin. 


Mortgages. 
Afton—B, F. Bishop, > deed.. $800 
Clinton—C, H. Dean, printer, chtl.... 54 
Davis City —Robertson & Roberts, print- 
ers, chtl. . . 5 
Denison—H. A. Cook, publisher Bud/e- 
tin, chtl. .... 
Des Moines—E. E. Davis, printer, chtl. 
Farmington—F. H, & E. H. Rockwell, 
printers, chtl pe 
Hartley—A, Crossman, printer, deed... 
Parkersburg—E. E. Schrack, printer, 


*,* 


KAnsAs.—Recently started publications 
in Kansas are: Our Opinion, weekly, 
published at McPherson; Mirror, 
weekly, published at Wichita; /7- 
nancier, monthly, published at Tope- 
ka, and the Osage County Graphic, a 
weekly publication of Lynden. 


Mortgages. 

Burrton—M, L. Sherpy, printer, chtl... $1,052 
Coolidge—Morris & Pegg, printers, chtl. 135 
Garden City—J. W. Gregory, publisher 

Sentinel, chtl 
Kingman—C, M. Bay, publisher Cour- 
ter, cht 
Lyndon—W, A. Madaris, publisher. ... 
Lyons—D. P. Hodgdon, publisher, r.e.. 
Syracuse—F, M. Dumley, printer, chtl. 
H. N, Lester, printer, chtl... 
Ay, 


1,000 
800 
225 
200 


LovIsIANA.—G, Koeckert & Co., lith- 
ographers of New Orleans, have dis- 


solved partnership. Koeckert & 
Walle succeed. 
* 
MARYLAND.—Henry E. Huber, of the 
Baltimore printing firm of Henry E. 
Huber & Son, is dead. 


*,* 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Kirschner & Lock- 
wood, comprising the Worcester 
Printing and Publishing Co., have 
gone into voluntary insolvency. 

The Boston firm of lithographers, 
Girsch & Co., have made an assign- 
ment, 

W. S. Prentiss, a printer of Lynn, 

dead. 
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Mortgages. 
Chelsea—E. A, Ford, printer, cht.. 
Cliftondale—F. W. Price, printer, r.e. 
> . * 

MICHIGAN.—Luther has a new weekly 

journal, the Znterprise. 

Mortgages. 

Detroit—Edward F. Moran, printer, chtl. $295 
East Saginaw—W.F.Berney, printer, chtl. 400 


*,* 


MINNESOTA.—The Poultry Herald has 
been issued. It is a new St. Paul 
publication. 

The Mews is anew weekly, pub- 
lished at Merriaman Park. 
Mortgages. 

Duluth—C. A. Dewey (publisher Dem- 
ocrat), cht... 500 
St. Paul—E. Withy & Co., pub., goo 
es A. Bede, publisher, ‘chtl.” $315 
Tribune F rinting Co., chtl. 10,000 

e., . 

MississipP1.—The Zagle is a newly- 
founded weekly paper, published at 
Everton. 


$400 
1,200 


*,* 


MissourIl.— 
Mortga, 
Chillicothe—J. Wright, fs pubsher, chtl..$3,000 
Kansas City—S. C. . Palmer, 
ARS, @e..... : 16 
Sedalia-—H. Swalley, printer, cht! 
*,* 
NEBRASKA.—Bush & Callahan, pub- 
lishers of Sidney, have dissolved 
partnership. 


. 14350 


Mortgages. 
South Sioux City—Jay & Fairbrother, 
pubs, Sua, chtl... $371 


*,* 


NEW JERSEY.— 
Mortgages 


Clinton—J. Carpenter, jr., printer, chtl.$1,500 
Jersey diay R, Parker, pues, 


300 
150 


Newark—A. H. te printer, chtl.. 
. * 

New Mexico.—The dissolution of the 
firm of Leonard & Hawkin:, pub- 
lishers of the Silver City Znterprise, 
is announced, 

* * * 

New York.—Z. R. Bennett, who for 
twenty-five years was located at 76 
Cortlandt street, has removed to 55 
Vesey street, New York city. 

Fred Weidner, a printer of Brook- 
lyn, is dead. 

At Glens Falls, M. H. Harris, a 
publisher, has sold out. 


*** 


Ounto.—At Columbus, the publication 
of the 7%mes has been discontinued. 
The Central Press Association will 
publish in its stead the Dazly Press. 

At Springfield, the Champion City 
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Times Co, and the Springfield Pub- 
lishing Co. have sold out. 

Andrews & Aust, comprising the 
Eclipse Electrotype & Engraving 
Co., of Cleveland, have dissolved 
partnership. Aust & Clark succeed. 

Mortgages. 
Chillicothe—Rufus Putnam, pub., r.e 
Cincinnati— Allen Collier, printer, chtl.. 

*. * 
OREGON.—The Milton Publishing Co. 
of Milton has been succeeded by 
Browner & Brown. 

Miller & Fithian of Salem have 
discontinued the publication of the 
Vidette. 

C. E. Wilson & Co., publishers of 
the Tillamook Headlight, have dis- 
solved partnership. J. B. Edwards 
will continue the publication. 


*,* 


SNNSYLVANIA.—The sheriff has pos- 
session of the printing establishment 
of Walter H. Gracie of Downington. 

The Butchers’ Record and the Real 
Estate Record and Builders’ Guide 
are new Pittsburg weeklies, 


Cotes 


Mortgages. 
Scranton—M. L, Walter, printer, r.e. 
7 * 
* 
RHODE IsLAND.—Chas, E. White, a 
printer of Newport, has given a 
$2,130 mortgage on real estate. 


*,* 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The firm 
of Willis & Wehner, publishers of 
the Chehallis Vugget, has dissolved 
partnership. The Nugget will here- 
after be published by A. W. Wehner. 

Mortgages. 
Seattle—O, F. Wogener, printer, chtl... $189 
Henry Leland, sapinde A dvo- 
cate, chtl..... 


+,* 


$2,823 


WisconsIn—At Oconto, the Reporter 
Publishing Co. has been burned out. 
The Washburn /temizer has been 
burned out. Barager Bros., the pub- 
lishers, estimate their loss at $1,500 ; 
uninsured, 
The same conflagration destroyed 
the office of the Washburn ews. 
Loss, $1,200. 


Mortgages. 
¥ QO Boycott, printer, chtl. $800 
Smith, printer, chtl.. 500 
Merrill— Black Bros., printers, r.e. 175 
*,* 

QuEBEC.—John Dougall & Son, pub- 
lishers of Montreal, have dissolved 
partnership. John R. Dougall will 
continue under the same style. 


La Crosse— 
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THE UNITED TYPOTHETA. 
ANNUAL 

At 11 o'clock on the morning of Sep- 
tember 18, at the Masonic Temple, in 
New York City, Theodore L. De Vinne, 
the president of the United Typothetze 
of America, called to order the assem- 
bled delegates to the second annual 
convention. 

As soon as quiet was obtained, 
Joseph J. Little, of the New York 
publishing house of J. J. Little & Co., 
stepped forward, and in behalf of the 
New York Typothetze welcomed the 
delegates. President De Vinne, for 
the United Typothetz, accepted ‘* with 
pleasure the welcome and greeting of 
New York’; then, turning to the 
delegates, said : 

GENTLEMEN AND FELLOW MEMBERS OF THE 
Unirep Typotuet#: Our meeting in Chicago 
will be a marked page in the records of Ameri- 
can typography. For the first time the mas- 
ter printers of this country met and took 
counsel. For the first time they agreed that 
they could best help themselves by trying to 
help one another. * * Other crafts long 
ago had proved the advantages of a national 
organization. There are national conventions 
of lawyers and doctors, of politicians and di- 
vines, of railroad managers and Knights of 
Labor, of scientists and mechanics, of bankers 
and benevolent societies. All the important 
trades we deal with are organized. * * * 
We are assured by all these societies that they 
are banded together for our good as well as for 
their own. I will not challenge that assurance, 
but I may say that it is time, with these exam- 
ples before us, that we unite for our own good. 
An industry like that of printing and publish- 
ing, whose products, as set forth in the United 
States Census Reports for 1880, are ninth in 
the order of money value, certainly has need 
of association. e cannot expect that other 
societies will do for us what we should do for 
ourselves, 

The organization of our national society was 
not a matter of choice. It was a work of 
necessity. With a quickened sense of the 
power wielded against us by other societies, 
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we had to unite in self defense. * * * 


That we were most successful | need not re- 
peat, The hour of congratulation is over ; itis 
time for caution. We must bear in mind that 
societies may be as potent for evil as for good. 
We must be careful not to copy bad exam- 
ples. Every week, almost every day, we read 
of the work of some society governed by a 
centralized and irresponsible despotism work- 
ing in the dark, which attempts arbitrary con- 
trol over unwilling subjects. * * * It is 
not pleasant to consider that a few bold men 
at the head of an organization can cajole or 
intimidate a larger bod: , and compel that body 
to do what it dislikes. It is done every day 
and we have suffered from it. We have suf- 
fered from unjust rules and laws; we have 
paid unsesnanghts rates for materials and labor. 
Smarting under injustice, we may have said 
to ourselves or to each other: What other so- 
cieties have done we may do, We can repel 
force by force. We, too, can strike and boy- 
cott and freeze out and cajole and intimidate. 

Vagrant thoughts like these come to us as 
they do to every one who has the conscious- 
ness of power to enforce the thought. But 
they come, I trust, only to be put aside as un- 
worthy and unjust. We are not here to fight 
fire with fire. We are not here to attempt re- 
taliation or work injustice. We are here to 
help ourselves and help each other only in the 
ways that are sanctioned by the laws of the 
land as well as by the higher laws of fair 
dealing. 

Our society is unlike any in the trade. It is 
voluntary and not coercive. Weare here as 
free men, not pledged to blind obedience in 
support of any leader or any palicy. We do 
not propose to put fetters on ourselves or on 
the trade. We do not propose to make arbi- 
trary prices, rates or rules; to make combina- 
tions against our customers or the public; to 
fix or regulate the wages of workmen; to or- 
ganize a crusade against any society. It is 
not in our plan to coerce unwilling or half- 
willing members in obedience to a policy they 
do not approve. We are here for counsel, and 
for that cheerful and voluntary concert of ac- 
tion which comes only from a conviction of 
the justice of the counsellings. * While 
we disclaim any intent to assume an arbi- 
trary and exclusive control of the trade, either 
against customers, workmen, societies or mem- 
bers, we do desire to have a voice in the regu- 
lation of our affairs. For many years we have 
neglected our plainest duty. I say it to our 
shame. The rules and rates that have pre- 
vailed have been made almost exclusively by 
the compositors of our offices—in too many 
cases by the compositors of other offices. We 
have seldom been asked to confer with these 
compositors as to the justice or the feasibility of 
proposed rates and rules. We have often been 
asked to pay and to obey without even one 
day’sall e for consid i * * For 
many years vicious schools of political econ- 
omy have been sowing tares, we are reap- 
ing the harvest. Too many workmen have 
been taught and firmly believe that capital is 
the enemy of labor, and that they, the work- 
men, do not receive a rightful share of the 
general earnings. The removal of these beliefs 
must be done more by individual effort than 
by the action of a society. It is a thankless 
and ungracious duty, but it must be done by 
some of us—by all of us. 

While | oppose the readoption of the old 
system of apprenticeship as a quackish remedy 
for the ills of our trade, 1 do most heartily 
recommend the adoption of wiser efforts to 
make skilled printers. We must more carefully 
select and look after the boys to whom we un- 
dertake to teach the trade. We must give 
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them greater variety of work. We must not 
entirely abandon their education to the fore- 
man or the time hands. We must bind them 
to us not by legal restraint, but by kind treat- 
ment, fair wages and encouragement. Above 
all we must more carefully select boys, There 
are too many men in the trade who are thor- 
oughly unqualified for the work of a printer. 
Don’t let us add to this class. 

An official examination of new inventions is, 
I think, strictly within the scope of our society. 
In this city are three forms of type-setting 
machines, all claiming to do, and some of them 
doing, practical work with marked economy, 
Five other forms of machines are soon to be 
introduced to our notice, for which equal or 
superior merit is claimed. How these machines 
may affect us is for you to consider im time. 

‘The*international copyright laws now pend- 
ing, if passed by Congress, may affect us in a 
manner that seems to be as yet unperceived. 
I recommend a study of its provisions by a 
committee. The general belief that it will 
bring a large volume of new business to our 
offices has not a good basis. It is more proba- 
ble that it will lead to the establishment in this 
country of British offices and British workmen. 

There are other topics more deserving of 
your care which I have to notice briefly. To 
most of us fire insurance is a serious tax. Are 
we doing all we can to merit lighter premiums? 

While I do not believe that the prices and 
rates we ask of our customers can ever be 
made umiform in ns town or city, I do think 
it entirely practicable and highly desirable to 
devise and establish better methods than now 
prevail for ascertaining the cost of doing work. 
Our present methods are crude, based on tra- 
dition and partial observations. They often 
lead to fatal errors. Our methods of keeping 
accounts are faulty. The methods of book- 
keeping commonly taught are not easily 
adapted to the business of printing and pub- 
lishing. He will deserve and get the thanks 
of the trade who will show a better way. 

The rapid growth of our business and its 
increasing use of allied arts have greatly mul- 
tiplied our responsibilities. We are asked to 
care for and be responsible for paper, plates, 
wood cuts and manuscripts, and to attend to 
petty details connected with them, with a 
thoroughness for which few of us are prepared. 
It is time that we undertook to define the lim- 
its of our responsibility. 

Within the few days we are in session it is 
not possible for us to mature all the plans pro- 

._ Probably no member expects this re- 
sult, It is possible for us, however, to so di- 
vide the work that much of it can be done 
between our annual sessions. This course is 
recommended. 


When the applause that followed the 
conclusion of President De Vinne’s 
address had ceased the roll was called 
by the recording secretary, the result 
showing that eighty-eight delegates, 
the representatives of the local Typo- 
thetze of sixteen leading cities of the 
United States, were present. 

Several unimportant motions, none 
of which met with objection, followed 
the roll-call, after which the report of 
the recording secretary was read. This 
report stated that in the United States 
there are to-day twenty-one local asso- 
ciations of master printers, having a 
total membership of members. 
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These twenty-one local associations 
constitute the United Typothetz. 

Following the recording secretary's 
report came the report of the treasurer, 
which showed an encouraging balance 
of $412 on hand. 

Howard Lockwood then read the re- 
port of the executive committee. This 
committee predicted ‘‘a large acces- 
sion to the membership of the United 
Typothete” within the next year. 
They approved of the principles of the 
Printers’ Protective Fraternity, ‘‘ so far 
as it substitutes reason for force, and 
conciliation for compulsion”; but for 
the present they recommended a care- 
ful study of the policy of the recently- 
founded society of employers and em- 
ployes, of Chicago. In regard to a 
paper submitted at the last convention 
they reported that a committee of four 
had been appointed to make a separate 
report on the apprentice system ; they 
were of the opinion that scales of prices 
and rates of wages did not properly 
come within the province of the United 
Typothetz, and believed that the ques- 
tion of freights were ‘‘ sufficiently regu- 
lated, defined and controlled by the 
present Interstate Commerce law.” 
They recommended the referring to 
proper committees the following sub- 
jects for discussion; *‘1. The start- 
ing of new firms, without capital, 
by the manufacturers of printing and 
binding material, to the detriment 
of the legitimate trade. 2. The pa- 
per dealers’ action in selling stock 
in small quantities to the general 
public at the same figures made to the 
printers, thereby cutting off the latter's 
chances of making a legitimate profit. 
3. The organizing in every city and 
town of a Typothete Society among 
the employes, and using cards that will 
be interchangeable and recognized in 
every Typothetz office. 4. The proper 
division of expenses: power, heat, rent, 
chargeable to pressroom, composing 
room and other departments, so that 
comparison of the actual cost of doing 
the work can be made.” In conclusion, 
the committee recommended an amend- 
ment to the constitution giving to the 
executive committee the power “‘ to or- 
ganize new societies and pass upon and 
accept new members,” and a second 
amendment that defined as eligible to 
membership in the United Typothete 
** any society of master printers of any 
city or town (or in any case where 
there are not a sufficient number of 
master printers to form a society in one 
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town, then any society formed in any 
county or contiguous territory) in the 
United States or in the Dominion of 
Canada,” when approved of by the ex- 
ecutive committee. This report was 
accepted. 

A resolution introduced by Everett 
Waddey, of Richmond, Va., providing 
for the appointment of a committee 
‘*to take into consideration the ad- 
vance in the price of type made at the 
last meeting of the Type Founders’ 
Association,’’ was objected to, where- 
upon Mr. Waddey became excited, and 
obtaining the floor, addressed the con- 
vention, and urged the adoption of his 
resolution. After further debate, the 
resolution was adopted, and Mr, Wad- 
dey was appointed chairman of the 
committee. The delegates were quick 
to appreciate the humorous, and there 
was subdued laughter when the even- 
tempered Wm. B. MacKellar, of Mac- 
Kellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., the Phila- 
delphia type-founders, was appointed 
to act on the committee with the fiery 
Everett Waddey, who but a moment 
before was roundly abusing the type- 
founders and their association. 

At this point a telegraphic applica- 
tion for membership in the United 
Typothetz was received from the To- 
ronto Employing Printers’ Association, 
and referred to the executive com- 
mittee. 

A communication from a committee 
of the International Typographical 
Union, requesting a conference with 
a like committee to be appointed by the 
United Typothetz was read, and after 
considerable discussion was referred to 
a committee who were instructed to re- 
port on the morrow whatever action 
they had taken on the subject. 

President De Vinne informed the 
delegates of the receipt of invitations 
to visit the establishments of the New 
York World, New York Sun, R. Hoe 
& Co., and four type-setting machine 
companies, and to these he added the 
invitation of the De Vinne Press. 

The convention then adjourned until 
the following day ; the delegates and 
their accompanying friends and rela- 
tives devoting the afternoon and even- 
ing to an excursion to Glen Island, 
where a clam-bake was served. 

On September 19, at 10.45 o'clock, 
the second day of the convention 
began. 

On motion, the reading of the min- 
utes was dispensed with. Applications 
for membership in the United Typo- 
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theta: were received from the Typothe- 
te of Albany, N. Y. and the Typothe- 
ta, of Scranton, Pa., and referred to 
the executive committee. The roll-call 
followed, showing an attendance some- 
what greater than that of the preceding 
day. 

The important business of the con- 
vention then began. This was the 
report of the committee on distribu- 
tion of subjects. The report of this 
committee recommended that those por- 
tions of the President's address refer- 
ing to a declaration of principles of the 
Typothetz organization, to the appren- 
tice system and trade schools, and to 
the question of arbitration be referred 
to a special committee. They also 
recommended referring to special com- 
mittees those portions of the executive 
committee’s report that dealt with the 
Printers’ Protective Fraternity; the 
starting of new firms without capital, 
etc.; the organization of local master 
printers’ associations ; and the proper 
division of expenses: but the proposed 
amendments to the constitution, before 
stated in the executive committee's 
report, they recommend considering 
‘* without reference.” This report was 
then acted upon, and the committees 
recommended appointed. } 

The committee to whom the commu- 
nication from the International ‘l'yp- 
ographical Union was referred next 
reported. They stated that so far as 
they were informed ‘‘ there exists no 
matter of difference between the two 
bodies which would come properly 
under the jurisdiction of the United 
Typothete.” ‘* The International Typ- 
ographical Union evidently mistakes 
the objects and powers of the United 
Typothetz,” said the committee. *‘ Ex- 
cept to render assistance, when neces- 
sary, to one another, the Typothetz 
has no offensive or defensive authority.” 
The committee thought that no action 
in the matter was necessary or desira- 
ble but recommended that the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union be infor- 
med ‘‘that if now or at any future 
time they have any suggestion to make 
for the consideration of employing 
printers, it can be made to our execu- 
tive committee, who, if they deem the 
matter of practical moment, will bring 
it to the notice of our constituent 
bodies.” This report was the cause 
of much debate, but was finally adopt- 
ed, with an amendment specifying that 
suggestions addressed to the executive 
committee must be made in writing. 
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On motion, a committee was ap- 
inted to examine and report upon the 
nternational Copyright bill. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to report 
upon ‘‘the custom of the trade, if 
any exist, regarding cuts, electrotypes, 
standing matter and printed sheets left 
without use for an indefinite period in 
the hands of the printer.” 

The executive committee was directed 
to formulate rules for the government 
of the trade in regard ‘‘ to the number 
of proofs and revises to be furnished 
to patrons, charges for withdrawal of 
material from use during delays, 
charges for corrections, and also in 
regard to all extra charges.” 

After appointing a committee to 
make nominations, and to decide upon 
the time and place for the holding of 
the next annual convention, the meeting 
adjourned, and the delegates were taken 
on an excursion up the Hudson River. 

The delegates were called to order 
on the third and last day of the con- 
vention, at 10.30 o'clock. 

The committee on nominations of 
officers not being prepared to report 
when called upon, the report of the 
committee on the Printers’ Protective 
Fraternity was listened to. This com- 
mittee recommended ‘‘ that steps be 
taken towards the formation in every 
town and city where there is a Typothe- 
te of a society similar to the Chicago 
Typothet Mutual Benefit Association. 
Mr. Thomas D. Parker, of Chicago, 
then explained the benefits of such an 
association, and at the conclusion of 
his address, the report was adopted. 

The committee on nominations then 
presented as candidates for the various 
offices the following-named individuals: 

For President, Andrew McNally of 
Chicago ; Vice-Presidents, L. L. Mor- 
gan of New Haven, C. McMichael 
of Philadelphia, W. Ellis Jones of 
Richmond, W. C. Swain of Milwau- 
kee, H. R. Lewis of Portland, W. A. 
Shepard of Toronto. Corresponding 
Secretary, Everett Waddey of Rich- 
mond, Va. ; Recording Secretary, Wm. 
Johnson of Chicago; Treasurer, A. 
O. Russell of Cincinnati; Executive 
Committee, Howard Lockwood of New 
York, H. T. Rockwell of Boston, C. 
A. Mitchell of Minneapolis, Thomas 
Williamson of Detroit, S. C. Toof of 
Memphis, Tenn.; C. M. Skinner of 
St. Louis, E. R. Andrews of Roches- 
ter. 

The report also recommended St. 
Louis, Mo., as the place for holding 
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the next convention, and Oct. 3, 1889, 
as the time. This report was enthusi- 
astically adopted, and later on the candi- 
dates named were unanimously elected. 

Dr, Edward Eggleston was introduced 
to the convention, and spoke for some 
time in favor of the International Copy- 
right bill now before Congress. Others 
were heard on the same subject, and 
finally, after much discussion, a resolu- 
tion was adopted laying the whole mat- 
ter on the table. 

The report of the committee on ap- 
prentices was referred to the executive 
committee, as was also a second com- 
munication from the International Ty- 
pographical Union, repeating their re- 
quest for a conference. 

The following rates of charges were 
then adopted on the recommendation 
of the committee appointed the day 
before; Electrotype plates unused for 
over one year shall be subject to a 
charge of $1 per year for each box; 
sheet stock unused for over a year, 50 
cents per year for each 1,000 sheets ; 
matter left standing, 10 cents per 
month for each 1,000ems. Resolutions 
were adopted censuring the type-found- 
ers for raising prices, and protests 
were made against the sale of paper to 
the public at the same price as the 
printers, and against the starting of 
printing offices, book binderies, etc., 
without capital. 

This concluded the business of the 
convention, and after the passage of 
the usual votes of thanks, the conven- 
tion adjourned. 

On the evening of the day of ad- 
journment the delegates reassembled in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, where 
a banquet was spread. An excellent 
menu and good speakers prolonged the 
feast far into the night, and then, amid 
handshakings and ‘‘ good-byes,” the 
delegates departed. 

ANDREW MARVELL’s famous ode 
upon Cromwell's Return from Ireland 
has become a classic in English liter- 
ature. Its publication was thus an- 
nounced in the Alercurius Politicus for 
January, 1652: 

IreNopia GRaTULATORIA, an Heroick 
Poem; being a congratulatory panegyrick 
orf my Lord General's late return, summing 
up his successes in an exquisite manner. 

To be sold by John Holden, in the New 
Exchange, London. Printed by Tho. New- 
court, 1652. 

This was long supposed to be the 
earliest authentic advertisement in a 


newspaper. 
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ADVERTISER AND AGENT. 





The advertising business has come 
to be so closely allied with newspaper 
work, and the relations between the 
business and editorial departments of 
the newspapers have become so inti- 
mate, that the one can hardly be con- 
sidered without the other. The day 
has passed when a successful and influ- 
ential paper can be built up on edi- 
torial excellence alone. As much abil- 
ity, energy and enterprise must be 
displayed in the advertising department 
as in the editorial end, or the paper 
surely will fail. 

In the rapid development of journal- 
ism and general business, advertising 
has come to be a science. Not an ex- 
act science, for which definite rules of 
procedure can be formulated, but a 
science which requires constant study 
of its kaleidoscopic changes, intimate 
knowledge of the varied and varying 
tastes of the great public, a knowledge 
of the ups and downs of journalism 
which amounts almost to instinct, and 
a mind free from prejudices or fads. 

This development has been met by 
the establishment of advertising agen- 
cies, which have grown and prospered 
as the demand was increased. As with 
all good things, abuses have crept in, 
and to a certain extent reliable advertis- 
ing agents have had to suffer for the mis- 
deeds of the sharks who have squeezed 
themselves into an honorable business. 

When we consider the fact that there 
are upwards of fourteen thousand 
newspapers and periodicals in the 
United States, it is manifestly evident 
that the active merchant or manufac- 
turer can not possibly keep track of all 
of them, or weigh their respective 
merits for his especial line of goods. 
Not only must he be able to estimate 
pretty accurately the actual circulation 
of the respective papers which appeal 
to him for patronage, but he must 
know to a certainty the character of 
that circulation. It is not generally 
considered a good investment to adver- 
tise faro tools in a Presbyterian religi- 
ous weekly, and though this seems an 
extreme case, there are instances of 
almost as unwise contracts which are 
made every day by otherwise shrewd 
business men. The trouble is that the 
average manufacturer or merchant has 
neither the time nor opportunity to 
study carefully the science of advertis- 
ing, and through this lack of study he 
wastes thousands of dollars annually. 
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There is no doubt, on the other 
hand, that the papers can afford to ac- 
cept lower rates from reputable agents 
who handle large lines of advertising, 
and almost all papers are willing to al- 
low a reasonable commission on all 
business brought in by regular agents. 
It is simply a question of wholesale 
and retail, which will appeal to every 
business man. The advertiser, there- 
fore, who employs an agent pays noth- 
ing for his services; he gets the experi- 
ence, the knowledge and the influence 
of the advertising expert for nothing, 
the agent looking to the papers for his 
remuneration, and in addition the ad- 
vertiser is relieved of all the worry and 
annoyance of the details of handling 
his own advertising.— Zhe Journalist. 





THE HORRORS OF STREET 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The hideous spectacle which the 
boardings of London offer to the eye 
was happily caricatured in Punch some 
months ago; but the result seems only 
to be an increase of the evil. The 
time has come, therefore, when a more 
serious protest is necessary, for if a 
sense of decency and of consideration 
for the feelings of others is not a suffi- 
cient restraint upon the people who 
profit—or hope to profit—by these ex- 
hibitions, it will be necessary to dis- 
cover some other means of controiling 
the hitherto unchecked license they have 
permitted themselves. The most prom- 
inent offender now is a poster repre- 
senting what looks like a peculiarly 
cold-blooded murder. A girl with a 
red dress and yellow hair is in the act 
of falling back, stabbed to the heart by 
a man who is walking leisurely away, 
still holding the dripping dagger in his 
hand. From the girl’s breast there is 
a copious and realistic flow of blood. 
The object of this ghastly picture is to 
interest people in some story or other ; 
but it is more likely to send them shud- 
dering away from it. Then there are 
the pictorial representations of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Anything more 
hideous than the vampire-like thing 
here forced before our eyes it would be 
difficult to imagine. Those who care 
for such spectacles can go to the Ly- 
ceum ; those who do not might surely 
be spared the necessity of gazing upon 
them at every street corner. One pe- 
culiarly irritating subject is an illustra- 
tion of a scene in ‘* The Still Alarm.” 
It belongs to that class of picture which 
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ts violent action in progress, 
and which, in the nature of things, is 
never completed. A fire engine, in full 
cry, seems bent on running over you. 
The horses are being urged along at 
breakneck speed, amid the shouts of the 
firemen and the glare from the flames. 
Judging from the apparent nearness of 
the latter, one would suppose there was 
no need to be in so great a hurry; so 
that altogether the picture is very trying 
to the judgment as well as to the 
nerves. Not long ago Mr. Terriss was 
depicted in the hazardous performance 
of hauling a young lady up a cliff, 
while several men, who presumably had 
thrown her into the water to drown, 
were rowing away in the distance, 
Then there was another poster portray- 
ing an escape from Portland convict 
prison, with warders shooting in all 
directions. We remember also the 
agonizing spectacle of the ‘‘ Farewell 
to Haslemere,” and the sanguinary 
scene which forms the principal inci- 
dent in the story of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of 
New York.” Then, could anything be 
Mystery of a 
” with the chloroformed 
dimly seen by the light of the 
An atro- 
city in black and white—we think it 
was something about a ‘* Death Ship” 
—has happily disappeared. It was 
vile enough as a drawing, but the sub- 
ject made it a veritable nightmare. 
And, talking of nightmares, there is to 
be seen in the neighborhood of Bond 
street and Piccadilly a poster of which 
the legend is inscribed on a vampire’s 
wing, torn off from the creature which 
gives its character to a picture called 
‘The Nightmare.” It is announced 
that ‘‘ She” is in preparation for pro- 
duction at the Gaiety; possibly the 
walls of London will soon be plastered 
with somebody’s conception of the 
withering Ayesna. Who does not re- 
member the deadly struggle that formed 
so thrilling an incident in ‘‘ Ben-my- 
Chree,”” or the finding of a drowned 
woman in some other drama about the 
same period, or the trap-door murder 
in ‘‘ The Pointsman ?’ These were all 
exhibited without- charge, by means of 
posters, after the style of the rat-eating 
wild man who.figures outside the coun- 
try show-booth as a sample of the at- 
tractions within. Enough of instances ; 
the broad fact that the streets are made 
hideous by these displays is sufficient 
for our purpose, which is, to ask 
whether it is not possible to exercise 


more ghastly than the “ 
Hansom Cab, 
“* fare” 
street lamps in Melbourne? 
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some censorship over the issue of ad- 
vertisements that can do no good to 
anybody but their authors, and are un- 
doubtedly capable of doing a great 
deal of harm. We are aware of cases 
in which the sudden and involuntary 
sight or some horror of the kind has 
inflicted a positive physical injury upon 
people in delicate health; and there 
must be many others in which the 
shock has told upon not over sensitive 
nerves. The exhibition of a murderer, 
a suicide, a robbery, or a fatality to the 
promiscuous crowd which throngs the 
streets of London, must often have a 
mischievous effect, not only upon weak 
and troubled, but upon evil minds. To 
the strongest of us it is unpleasant 
enough ; and to those who like it it is 
only the gratification of a morbid taste. 
The police were able, not so very long 
ago, to stop the disgraceful practice of 
sending sandwichmen about arrayed in 
coffin-boards ; and we trust they are 
not powerless to prevent the almost 
equally scandalous modes of advertise- 
ments resorted to by those who trade 
upon sensationalism.—.S¢. James's Ga- 
settle. 

IT is every man’s right to sound the 
praises of his goods, and emphasize 
their points of superiority ; but in doing 
this it is not necessary, nor is it good 
policy, to run down the manufactures 
of others. If the advertiser has a good 
article, and advertises it intelligently, 
he will have no difficulty in effecting 
sales. It will stand alone, upon its 
merits, and the mission of the adver- 
tisement is to make these merits known. 
If, on the contrary, he disgraces his 
‘*ads.”” with mean and contemptible 
flings at other dealers and their goods, 
he digs a ditch into which he must in- 
evitably fall, for such methods are 
bound to react upon him. His venom 
proceeds from one or both of the fol- 
lowing sources: Jealousy of the suc- 
cess of another dealer’s wares, or a 
consciousness of the inferiority of his 
own; so that he makes an unfortunate 
admission whenever he undertakes to 
build up the reputation of his product 
at the expense of his neighbor’s.— 
Printer’s Album. 


THE RELUCTANT ADVERTISER.— 
‘* Like one that stands upon a promon- 
tory and spies a far-off shore where he 
would tread; wishing his foot were 
equal with his eye ; and chides the sea 
that sunders him from thence.’ "—Henry 
VI., Part iii., Act I/I., Scene 2. 
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Our Reading Table. 


A work that athletes and the sport-loving 

blic have long felt the need of has recently 
om issued by the publishers of Oxting. 
* Janssen’s American Amateur Athletic and 
Aquatic History,” the title of the work re- 
ferred to, is the second addition to the ** Out- 
ing Library of Sports,” and comprises more 
than 250 well-printed pages, bound in maga- 
zine form and conforming 1n other respects to 
the appearance and formation of Outing. The 
contents of this publication may be divided 
into two parts—athletics and aquatics. Under 
these heads are comprised the laws governing 
competitions on land and water, official defini- 
tions of the terms “amateur athlete’’ and 
“‘amateur oarsman,” brief sketches of past 
and present athletic and aquatic organizations, 
and reminiscences of retired athletes and oars- 
men, What gives the publication an especial 
value, however, are its excellent and complete 
lists of ‘*best records’? made by American 
and English amateursat various feats of speed, 
skill, strength and endurance. To sporting 
editors and ee this publication will be 
most acceptable as a reference, since its au- 
thority is undoubted and its contents readily 
available. 
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Tue Leavenworth & Burr Publishing Co. 
of Detroit, publishers of the /ndicator, the 
insurance pak, take advantage of the 
presidential year to issue a card for advertising 
pe, bearing the heading, ‘** Are You a 

rophet?”’ ‘The face of the card bears the 
names of the States of the Union, together 
with the “ number of electoral votes to which 
the States are severally entitled in 1888, how 
the States voted in 1884, both as to electoral 
votes and pluralities, and has blank spaces for 

phetic disposed individuals to fill in the 

ures as to how the States will vote in 1888, 
both as to electoral votes and pluralities.”. The 
reverse of the card bears the publishers’ ad- 
vertisement. This device is copyrighted, but 
those desiring to use the card for advertising 
purposes are permitted to do so upon agreeing 
to print upon the bottom margin of each card 
they issue the imprint of the Leavenworth & 
Burr Publishing Co, 


PHILADELPHIA is to have a high-class week- 
ly journal for young folks, similar in scope 
and tone to St, Nicholas and The Youth's 
Companion. A well-known writer of juve- 
nile literature will be its editor, and already 
many prominent contributors and illustrators 
have promised their support.—Puddishers’ 
Weekly. 





FOR 





one 11x17 Gordon Jobber, new ; one 7- 
column, improved Washington Hand Press ; 
one 8x12_self-inker Columbian Jobber; 25: 
Ibs. new Long Primer, at a. These presses 
are almost new, are in perfect 
be sold ere 
to responsible 
Record office, 


urchasers. 


Coguirt, 
natobia, 


Miss. 


SALE. | WANTED. 


NE ox13 PEERLESS JOB PRESS:| 


condition, will | house. 
on easy terms, and sent on trial | 





DVERTISEMENTS WRITTEN 
—An editor, experienced in constructing 
advertisements and reading notices for a pro- 
prietary medicine company, desires a position 
in the advertising department of a business 
The advertiser can give references as 
to character, ability and practical knowledge 
of advertising. Address SYSTEM, care of 
Printers’ Ink, to Spruce St., New York. 





OR SALE—An Adams Press. Size of 
platen 26x40 inches. In good order. Will 

be sold at a bargain, for cash, to any one who 
will examine it as it stands and remove at his 
own cost ;—or will be boxed, shipped, war- 
ranted and 
purchaser. 
Address W. D. WI 


It must be sold —_ = a 


terms. 

ING INK CO., Limited, No. 140 William | t : 
| judgment will produce best results, An order 
| given in this way will insure good service. 


Street, New York. 
ORNING NEWSPAPER FOR SALE. 
—Plant has paid good dividends for over 

twenty years without a skip; Democratic; in 





very fine standing ; located in one of the choice | 


commercial and agricultural centres of the 
North; a reliable and most desirable invest- 
ment for man of capacity and capital; owner 
wishes to retire. Address NEWSPAPER, 
care C. L. Benjamin of this journal. 








—If you wish to attract the attention of | 
advertisers towards the merits of your publi- | 
cation, it would be well to prepare a state- 
ment of the advantages which it offers and | 
cause it to be inserted in Printers’ Ink. | 


more than 2 copies AMONG ADVERTISERS, 
exclusive of its other circulation, A Ten Line 
Announcement in its columns is inserted for 









but Fifteen Dollars. ss 
CHAS. L. BENJAMIN, Publisher, ro Spruce 
St. ew York. 


aad 





sold on easy terms to an approved | 


SMALL EXPENDITURE in a 

judicious selection of papers often yields 
large returns, Advertisers who have nota 
clear idea as to what particular mediums will 
be most likely to pay them, are invited to send 
to Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, a copy of advertisement and check for 


amount it is proposed to expend, with au- 


thority to insert in such publications as in their 





J. J. FLYNN, 23 Park Row, New 





TLANTA CONSTITUTION—The 
Weekly edition of the ATLANTA Consti- 


TUTION is 123,000 copies, It is the largest issue 
of any newspaper published in the South, 
Advertisin; 


rates 50 cents a line. Address 
CONSTITUTION, oy hey or 
ork, 





WITHOUT YE TITAKE 


It has a regular semi-monthly circulation of |% 
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A WRITER OF ADVERTISIN 
Address W. R. BARB 
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R_THE NEWS AND JOB PRINT- 
ING OFFICE. Theonly PRACTICAL 
STEREOTYYPE OUTFIT, improved and 
manufactured by M. J. HUGHES 
No. 10 Spruce street, New York. 
Ong AmonG Hunpreps or TESTIMONIALS, 

To whom it may concern; This isto certify 
that we have one of Hughes’ Stereotype Out- 
fits, and the same has been in our office and in 
constant use for five years and is giving and 
has always given entire satisfaction. 

Feb, 16, 1888. Yours truly, 

O. A. CARLETON & CO, 
Book, Job, Show and Commercial Work of 
every description. Providence, R, 1. 

The above testimonial is only one among 
hundreds elsewhere given. Like large numbers 
of others, both large and small concerns, it has 
used for years my quick and superior pat- 
ented devices of casting and blocking, at one 
and the same operation, by the use of wooden 
cores, bars, strips and filling of a xon-conduct- 
ing nature. Also, with the same outfit, all 
other results known to stereotyping is secured 
by its simple and practical construction. It is 
an established fact that it is the only simple, 

tical stereotype outfit for the _— office 
in general, and that if not used successfully it 
is certainly the fault of the operator. 

It is a great mistake on the part of the 
purchaser to defer purchasing until the out- 
fit is actually needed for some special pur- 

e. ‘Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

It is undoubtedly the best thing, taking into 
consideration the smal amount invested, ever 
put ina printing office. nd for descriptive 
circulars and hundreds of indorsements. 

M. J. HUGHES, 
Manufacturer of Stereotype Outfits, 
No. 10 Spruce st., New York. 


TO PUBLISHERS. 


We would like to supply your office with all 
printing ink which you use, 

Our facilities for making and supplying ink 
are the very best. 

Please communicate with us and tell us how 
much ink you use in a year, and what price 
you are willing to pay; we to guarantee the 
ink to be satisfactory or to be returned at our 
expense for carriage both ways. 


Address : 
W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. 
LIMITED) 
140 William St., New York. 





NAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE— 
The Circulation of the CHRONICLE is bona 
fide, and is equal to that of ALL THE OTHER 
San Francisco Morning Papers Combined. 
The Curonicie is the Best Paper in 
which to Advertise Your Wants. 


VARNISHES. 


We attest to the purity of our Varnishes, 


they are pre under a New Chemical 
Process, by which grease is thoroughly elimi- 





b 

nated, oe | which gives to Letter-Press and 
Litho Inks a brilliancy which ordinary Var- 
nishes will not produce. We keep a large su 
ply of all grades of Varnishes and Blac 
and Colored Inks in stock, for immediate 
delivery, either in large or small quantities. | 
All orde 


rs receive prom 
w.D.WILSO PRINTING INKCO 


Office: 140 WILLIAM Sr., New York. 
Factory: Lone Istanp City. 


pt attention. Address | 


| oO PUBLISHERS-— Printers’ [nx is 
| a class journal, designed for the use, in- 
| formation and entertainment of advertisers, 
| publishers, and printers generally. 

| Privrers’ Ink 1s issued on the first and fif- 
| teenth days of each month. 

Its subscription price is One Dollar a year. 

Advertisements will be inserted at the rate 
of Fifteen Cents a line, for not less than three 
lines, or Fifteen Dollarsa page. 

It is purposed that each number shall con- 
tain a serviceable and interesting variety of 
original and selected matter, pertinent to the 
character and objects of the publication. Cur- 
rent topics, of special or general interest to 
the classes addressed, will be stated and re- 
viewed in every issue ina series of paragraphs, 

| carefully and impartially written. Matters of 
especial importance or interest will be dealt 
with at greater length and with equal fidelity 
upon the regular editorial pages. Contributed 
articles, by persons particularly qualified in 
the field to which such articles severally relate, 
will be a prominent feature of the journal. 
Regular correspondence from the larger cities, 
business items, personal intelligence, and 
notices of the more striking inventions and 
improvements, within the scope of the journal, 
wilt be permanent departments. Letters to 
the editor, containing any appropriate matter 
of statement or discussion, will be welcomed. 
There will be a small collection of notes and 
queries, and published answers will be given 
to such inquiries by readers as are likely to be 
of general interest or utility. The departments 
and contents of the paper will be enlarged and 
modified, from time to time, as its capabilities 
grow or its patronage increases. 

As a step towards making Printers’ Ink 
the representative journal of the newspaper- 
publishing and advertising classes, arrange- 
ments have been made with the well-known 
firm of Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowers & Co., whereby 
their list of advertising patrons, number- 
ing about five thousand names, together 
with their ‘‘ Preferred List ’’ of newspapers, 

| have been added to the regular subscription 

list, thus securing at the outset a choice circu- 
lation of close upon seven thousand five 
hundred copies. 

Address all communications to 

CHAS. L. BENJAMIN, Publisher, 

10 Spruce Se. New York. 
END THE CASH AND SAY 
what is wanted.—A small expenditure in 
advertising in a judicious selection of news- 
| is often contemplated by persons who 
| have not a clear idea as to what publica- 
tions should be taken or the cost ; they conse- 
| quently find a difficulty in carrying out the 
plan without having the cost exceed the 
amount cunaenagianed. Such persons do well 
to send the copy of the advertisement and a 
| check for the amount of money to be used, to 
| Geo, P. Rowell & Co.’s Newspaper Advertis- 
| ing Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York, and 
| leave the selection of papers and the number 
of insertions in each to be determined by their 
experience and judgment. In that way the 
advertiser gets the best service possible for the 
money he expends, and the work is promptly 

done—no time being lost in correspondence. 





W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., L’t’d, 


140 WituiaM St., New York, 





| Manufacturers 

| FINE BLACK & COLORED INKS 

Superior Lith Varnishe~ 
perior Lithographic 
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The “TIMES,” 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

The issue of the Hartford Times exceeds 
10,000 copies daily, which is more than that 
of any other Daily paper in the State of Con- 
necticut, and more than double that of any 
other Daily paper issued in Hartford, It is 
greater than the combined issue of all the 
other daily papers in Hartford put together, 

The sale of the Weexiy Times exceeds 
8,000 copies, which is from 3,000 to 5,000 
copies more than that of any other Weekly 
paper issued in Hartford. 

None of the proprietors of the Hartford 
papers question these statements. 

It is the best advertising medium in the 
State of Connecticut. It is the best and most 
prosperous newspaper establishment in the 
State. The Hartford Times was established 
in 1817. It has always been a good paper. 

There is absolutely no deviation from the 
schedule rates for advertising either in the 
Daily or Weekly. 

For advertising rates address 

THE TIMES, Hartrorp, Conn., or 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
ro Spruce St., New York. 








‘New England Newspapers, 


Fora check for $1335 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our New 
England Select Local List, consisting of 26 
Dailies and 123 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the 1st of every month 
and the remainder on the 15th. Catalogue of 
papers sent on application. Proof of advertise- 
ment submitted before sending out, if desired 
GEO, P. ROWELL&CO., Newspaper Adver- 
tising Bureau, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Middle States Newspapers. 


For a check for $180 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Middle 
States Select Local List, consisting of 65 Dailies 
and 173 Weeklies. Ordersare sent to one-half the 
= ey the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

eek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application, Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, ro Spruce St., New York. 


~ Southern Newspapers. 


For a check for $134 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our South- 
ern Select Local List, consisting of 40 
Dailies and 87 Weeklies. Orders are sent to 
one-half the papers on the 13th of every month 
and the remainder on the 27th. p sane henna of 
papers sent on application. Proof of adver- 
tisement submitted before sending out, if de- 
sired. GEO, P. ROWELL & CO., Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce be., N. Y. 











TO PRINTERS. 


In calling the attention of Printers to our 
Inks, we desire to impress upon them the fact 
that in the manufacture of our various grades 
of BLACK and COLORED INKS the 
greatest care is used, in order that the most 
favorable results may be obtained, both in 
working qualities and superior finish. Our 
COLORED INKS have a high reputation 
among the TRADE for their Excellent Working 
Qualities, Brilliancy and Richness of Color, 
which cannot be surpassed. 


W. D. WILSON 
PRINTING INK CO. (Limited), 


z40 Wituiam Srt., N. Y. Crry. 





LOW RATE AND EASY TERMS 
OF PAYMENT !—We will insert an 
advertisement occupying a full inch of space, 
14 agate lines, one week, in six thousand, Ac- 
TUALLY Six THousAND Country Weeklies, for 
$500. 
months’ note, with the order, will be accepted 
in payment. (Only one electrotype required.) 
ay the experiment. Address GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO’S Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


CALENDARS anp CALEN- 
DAR TABS For 1889. 


For prices and specimens, 
ADDRESS 


H. McAllaster & Co., 
196 Clark Street, Chicago, IIl. 





Western Newspapers. 


For a check for $275 we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Western 
Select Local List, consisting of 112 Dailies and 
241 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
= par the rst Week and the remainder the 3d 

eek in each month. Catalogue of papers sent 
on application. Proof of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 1o Spruce &t., New York. 


| Canada Newspapers. 


| For a check for $%@ we will insert a one- 
inch advertisement one month in our Canadian 
Select Local List, consisting of 15 Dailies and 
47 Weeklies. Orders are sent to one-half the 
papers the rrth of every month and the re- 
mainder on the 25th, Catalogue of papers sent 
| on application. f of advertisement sub- 
mitted before sending out, if desired. GEO. P. 





From responsible parties a three | ROWELL & CO., Newspaper Advertising 


Bureau, to Spruce St., New York, 











LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS DI- 

vided into States and Sections will be 
sent on application—rrer. ‘o those who 
want their advertising to pay, we can offer no 
better medium for thorough and effective 
work than the various sections of our Select 
| List. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce 
| St., New York. 





| & DVERTISERS! SEND FOR OUR 
Select List of Local Newspapers. Gero. 
'P, Roweii & Co., ro Spruce St., New York, 
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WB RAVE UST_ISSUED A NEW 

our k called “ News- 
paper Advertising.” It has 256 pages, and 
among its contents may be named the follow- 
ing Lists and Catalogues of Newpapers :— 


DAILY NEW af 9 nee = NEW YORK 


g Rates. 
NEWSPAPERS" IN “CITIES 
having more than 150,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES 
having more than 20,000 population, omitting 
all but the best. 

A SMALL LIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
in which to advertise every section of the 


country: being a choice selection made up| 


with great care, guided by long experience. 
ONE NEWSPAPER IN ASTATE. The 
best one for an advertiser to use if he will use 
but o 
BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING in Daily 
Newspapers in many principal cities and towns, 
a List ep —e peculiar inducements to 
some advert: 
L ARGEST. “CIRCULAT IONS. A com- 
lete list of all American a issuing regu- 


arly more than 25,000 c ~ 
THE BEST LIST OF LOCAL NEWS- 


PAPERS, covering every town of over 5,000 
important count 
F LOCAL NE 


seat, 


po} ulation and eve! 
SPA- 


ELECT LIST 
PERS, in which ad- 
vertisements are in- 


serted at half 
2VIL PRG GE 
NEWSPAPERS, i 
which advertisements 
are inserted for $42.15 
a line and appear in 
the whole lot — one- 
half of all the Ameri- 
can Weeklies. 


Book sent to any address for Thirty Cents. | 
Rowe. & Co., New York. | 


Address Geo. P. 





OR A CHECK FOR $20 WE WILL | 


print a ten-line advertisement in One 
Million issues of leading American News- 
— and complete the work within ten days. 
his is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a 
line, for 1,000 Circulation ! ! The advertise- 
ment will appear in but a single issue of any 
paper, and consequently will be placed before 
One Million different newspa urchasers ; 
or Five Miriion Reapers, i is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that ev Ag phen 1s 
looked at by five persons on an average. Ten 
lines will accommodate about 75 words, Ad- 
dress with bok of Adv. and check, or send 30 


— for EO p. P. ROWEL LL & CO 


to Spruce St., New York. 





OR THOSE ADVERTISERS WHO 

have acredit so well established as to make 
them safe customers, we secure the most im- 
portant advantages. We can devote our en- 
ergies to securing for them what is wanted 
and what ought to be had ; without constantly 
contemplati: ible loss liable to sweep 
away, not only commissions earned, but in 

ition, leave us responsible for heavy obli- 
gations to publishers. We seek the patronage 
of responsible advertisers who will pay when 
the work is done! and of experienced adver- 
tisers who will know when they are faithfully 
and inte! itigently served!! Geo. P. Rowgii 
& Co., Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 
Spruce St., New York, 
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$50 iz: If pout pict, of Rol enpendang fifty or one 

in advertising send 
usa copy t¢F —_ ae nt, and we will 
tell you (free of charge), what will be the best 
possible investment for you to make. Send 30 
cents for our large pamphlet. Address Gro, 
P. Rowett & Co’s Newspaper Advertising 
Bureau, 1o Spruce St., New York. 


T° ADVERTISERS— LOWEST RATES 

for advertising in 1,000 good newspapers 
sent free. Address Gro. P. Rowe 
to Spruce St., New York. 





& Co., 





MERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 
TORY for 1888. Twentieth Annual 
| Volume : 1456 pages. This work is the source 
of information on statistics of newspapers in 
the United States and Canada. Advertisers, 
advertising agents, editors, politicians, the de- 
partment of the government, rely upon its 
statement as recognized authority. It gives a 
brief description of each place in which news- 
| papers are published, stating name of County, 
| population of place, etc. It gives the names 
of all the newspapers, politics, religion, class or 
| characteristic, days of issue, editors and pub- 
lishers’ name, size of paper, subscription price, 
| date of establishment and the circulation, It 
gives the names of all papers: in which Coun- 
ty. Price $5. Sent to any address b' 
GEO. P. Row VELL & CU, » Publishers, 
to Spruce St. New York. 


DVERTISERS ADDRESSING GEO. 

P. Rowell & Co., 1o Spruce St., New 
York, in good faith, can obtain all needed in- 
formation about ~~ proposed line of Adver- 
tising in American Newspapers. 





NTENDING ADVERTISERS SHOULD 
address Geo. P. Rowell & Co., ro Spruce 

» New York City, for Select List of 1 
Newspapers. Will be sent free on application. 





1 EO. P. ROWELL & CO’S BEST LIST 
of Local Newspapers. — Every paper 
named on this list is selected because either its 
daily or weekly edition is the best or most 
widely circulated or most influential, pub- 
lished at an important county seat, or in a 
lace having more than 5,000 pulation. 
The newspaper in each wise that 
gives the advertiser the annet for his 
money. The List covers every State, Ter- 
ritory, District and Province of the United 
States and , and represents EVERY 
county seat having a population 
rts than 3,000, and EVERY 
E having a population 
greater than 5,000, one paper in a 
place, Daily or Weekly, or Daily 
and Weekly, where there is a paper having 
a circulation exceeding one thousand copies 
| weekly, as rated in the American Newspaper 
| Directory for 1888 ; and with the exception of 
such suburban towns as are better covered by 
the papers named in the neighboring city. 
Sead yerra3 for pamphlet. 
P. ROWELL & CO., 
“Sesame Advertising Bureau, 
1o Spruce St., New York. 





DVERTISING CUS'TOMERS of 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co's > Ad- 
vertising Bureau to the amount of Fifty Dol- 
lars, are entitled to receive a complimentary 
copy of the American Newspaper Directory. 
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At the HEAD of the GLASS 














An advertiser known as one of the largest, livest and shrewdest in his line in America, 
who during 1888 has spent OVER FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS in three 
hundred of the best American weeklies and monthlies, places Allen’s Lists at the head. This 
advertiser has a perfect system of tracing returns, and through it knows just what he gets 
from each and every paper. I have confidential information in detail, placing ALLEN’S 
LISTS at the very head of this grand class, and showing absolutely that they paid 
better, according to their cost, than any other medium. 


Advertisers ore constantly writing me that my LISTS pay them mach 
better than any other mediums. 


Over BOOQ,OOO of the 


VERY BEST GILT-EDGED CIRCULATION ON EARTH 
For $3.60 Per Agate Line. 
The Circulation of Allen’s Lists is Always Proved Up. 





Publishers who do not absolutely prove up circulation wish advertisers to think their 
issues larger than facts warrant. Those who promise to give certain circulation, or about so 
much circulation, but who do not prove thereafter that they have giveu it, deal largely in fine 
words, OR HUMBUG. 


1,000 PROVED CIRCULATION IS GENERALLY WORTH ABOUT 
5,000 CLAIMED; THE PROPORTION WILL FOLLOW 
RIGHT THROUGH THE FIELD. 























A ADVERTISING RATES. 


Allen’s Special List, $2.00 per Agate Line, each insertion. 
Alien’s Ciant List, $2.00 per Agate Line, each insertion. 
Both Lists, $3.60 per Agate Line, each insortion. 


Rates for Reading Matter Space. 
Allen’s Special List, $3.25 per Minion Count Line, each insertion. 
Allen’s Giant List, $3.25 per Minion Count Line, each insertion. 
| Both Lists, $5.85 per Minion Count Line, each insertion. 


DISCOUNTS.—20 per cent. for one year; 10 per cent, for six months. It is useless 
for advertisers to ask me to vary from terms given above. In making my rates, I do not put 
them up for the purpose of giving great discounts, but put prices right down to bed-rock at 
t the start. 


: > Allen’s Lists are represented by all reliable advertising agencies. 
Forms close, both lists, the 18th of each month, 


EE. CG ALLEN, 
AUCUSTA, MAINE. 


eh aE 
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INCREASE YOUR CIRCULATION ! 





BY OFFERING AS A PREMIUM A SET OF 


GRISWOLD’S 
‘“Constant Multipliers,”’ 
“Cancellation Tables,”’ 
and ‘‘ Time Tables.”’ 


—FOR— 


UNDERWRITERS, BANKERS, MERCHANTS, BOOK- 
KEEPERS AND OTHERS. 


For the ready computation of fro-rata insurance premiums, earned or unearned, for 
any number of days, whether long or short terms. Also for the rapid finding of interest 
upon any sum for any number of days at any given rate percent. Or for estimating the 
proportional part of any annual sum, as rent, salary, etc., for any number of days, either at 
360 or 365 days to the year. Also the equally valuable Time Tables to accompany the 
above, by which the time data is computed, showing the number of days intervening between 
any given dates, from one to five years, and with slight addition indefinitely. 

These Tables are thus valuable adjuncts to the desks of Merchants, Bankers and 
Capitalists, for ready reference at all times, and are especially helpful to insurance officers 
and agents, 

The whole consisting of three sheets, printed in two colors on cardboard, and inclosed 
in a portfolio for preservation. 


PRICE PER SET (with Portfolio), $2.00. 


Useful to Bankers, Merchants, Business Men, etc. Every Bookkeeper and Insurance 
Agent should have a set. 


RECIPROCAL PROPOSITION. 
We will furnish them to Publishers for 7c. each set—as5c. in cash and soc. in advertising. 
If you would like a sample set, send us a5c. to pay for postage and packing, and a marked 
copy of your paper containing the advertisement as given below, and we will forward you 


one set, postage paid, by mail. 
Fraternally yours, 


LEAVENWORTH & BURR PUB. CO., 
McGRAW BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 


[apvt.] 


ARE YOU INSURED P yer. "az sci eae 

your Life and Prop- 

By are not you ought to be; in either case 

you pit know if Woesumaahaave rs u are in, or about 

in, are reliable and will pa: promptly if pom 

aa vy becomes aclaim. THE TepicATOR will tell you 

all about it. All questions pertaining to insurance 

matters answered FREE to subscribers Price $2.00 per 
mee or ~y Scritmer’s Magazine, both one year, 

d 206. potage Games te for rf canaple copy of THE 


Eocmen nll Ly Tad money on 
paper ot a ee 
_ OR t BURR Posiisnre co., 


Mich. 
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Miscellanies. 


We edit the paper this week lying in 
bed; but a careful perusal of it will 
disclose the fact that a man can lie in 
bed as well as he can out of it.— 
Smithville News. 


We once took the business manager 
of a religious paper to task for adver- 
tising patent medicines, when he closed 
our mouth by saying that he tried all 
such medicines himself before giving 
place to advertisements of them.— 
Richmond Dispatch. 


Political Editor—Write a stirring ar- 
ticle calling attention to the disgraceful 
fact that Blifkins refused a respectful 
invitation to be present at the Hod- 
carriers’ Convention. Show him up as 
a bloated aristocrat, afraid to have his 
coat-sleeves touch the horny-handed el- 
bows of honest labor. 

Assistant—But I find on investiga- 
tion that Blifkins was there. 

Political Editor—He was, eh? Then 
expose him ; expose him, sir, in your 
most vigorous language. Let the peo- 
ple know what a mean, miserable, vote- 
catching demagogue that fellow Blif- 
kins is.—Philadelphia Record. 


The editor of an esteemed contem- 
porary wonders how he will get his 
clothes on over his wings when he gets 
to heaven. Don't worry, dear brother, 
on that score. You may sometimes 
find difficulty in getting your boots on 
over your cloven hoofs or making your 
hat cover your horns, but don’t bother 
about the wings.—AMinneapolis Trib- 
une. 


Angry Subscriber (to editor)—I am 
mad al] the way through, an’ I want 
my paper stopped !” 

Editor—Yes, sir; do you want your 
bill made out ? 

Angry Subscriber—No ; I ain't mad 
enough for that.— New York Sun. 


First Poetical Aspirant (to second 
ditto)—So you say you’ve sent off more 
than a hundred poems and never had 
one returned ? 

Second P. A.—That’s what I said. 

First P. A.—It’s a phenomenal suc- 
cess! I wish I knew the secret. 

Second P. A.—Well, I’ve sometimes 
thought it was because I never en- 
closed any postage stamps.—Zi/e. 
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Tramp (to editor)—Can you help a 
protessional brother, sir, who is suffer- 
— writer’s cramp ? 

ditor—Why, I s’pose so. Do you 
know of a permanent cure ? 

Tramp—No, sir; but twenty-five 
cents to buy a meal with never fails to 
afford me temporary relief.— Zfoch. 


Visitor to Sanctum—How is it, Quill- 
pen? You always used to have ladies 
dropping in to see you about puffs for 
church sociables, etc. Now there hasn’t 
a single lady been here this morning. 

Editor—No; I put a stop to that 
business. 

Visitor— How ? 

Editor—Why, I inserted a ph 
stating that the mice were getting so 
thick in this office that they frequently 
ran up the table legs to see if there was 
any cheese in our pockets. Since then 
there hasn’t been a lady inside the 
building.—Aurlington Free Press. 


‘I’m so sorry you spilt the ink,” 
said the poet’s wife. ‘‘ Has it gone 
over your poem ?” 

‘* No, confound it!” returned the 
poet, sadly, ‘‘it went over my postage 
stamps.” —Life. 


Stationer—Yes, sir, we have every 
kind of pen. What kind will you 
take ? 


Chicago Litterateur—You may give 
me a box of facile pens. I understand 
the best writers use that variety.— 
Idea. 


Newspaper Advertiser—Been send- 
ing out circulars to people, I see.” 

Business Rival—‘‘ Um, yes; I sent 
out a small lot last night. How did 
you find it out ?” 

“*T saw them scattered around the 
one floor where le get their 
etters.—Omaha World. 


A stranger calling at the house of an 
editor living in Yonkers, asked the 
young hopeful of the family whether 
is father wrote over any other name 
than his own. 

‘*T think so,” said the little one; 
“I think he is ‘We,’ of the Daily 
Journal.” —Harpers’ Bazar. 


A disgusted Eastern editor calls Vol- 
apuk a “jackass language.” The 
editor, of course, understands it. We 
don’t even understand a one Norse 
language.— Norristown Herald. 





Printers’ Ink: New York, October 1, 1888, 






